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BETWEEN ISSUES 


BEHIND THE FRONT COVER: Like other magazines that use 
picture covers, we regularly choose a photo that is related 
to a feature article. Since we normally have a minimum of 
eight articles per issue, and about 10 phctos to pick from 
per article, our ultimate choice is dictated by a series of 
complicated factors: Can the picture be cropped to fit the 
technical specifications of our format? Does it communi- 
cate? Is it one that hasn’t been widely reproduced else- 
where? And there are also intangible factors having to do 
with differences of esthetic taste that occasionally involve 
us in an editorial wrangle. 

The whole process is further complicated for us when 
we put out our special literary numbers in the winter and 
spring. How do you get a picture that will fit in with a 
literary essay or book review? Last time, in our Spring 
Book Issue (May 11), we settled on an owlish portrait of 
T. S. Eliot. whose play, The Elder Statesman, was reviewed. 
This time we wanted something different. 

There were several major possibilities which we con- 
sidered, only to discard for one reason or another. We 
thought of reproducing the cover of the London Times 
Literary Supplement on “The American Imagination” (page 
5), but decided it would be too unclear. We also thought 
of featuring H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n (page 12) but 
couldn’t find a good picture of him. Two candidates we 
dismissed after fleeting consideration were a stuffed shirt 
and striped pants (page 23) and a Florentine cobblestone 
(page 24). Our penultimate choice was Samuel Beckett in 








a turtleneck sweater, which we finally rejected because the 
essay on page 26 is as much about James Joyce as about 
Beckett, and we couldn’t find one of the former in simila 
attire. 

As you can see, our choice devolved upon a scene tha 
conforms to the spirit of the season, rather than to one of 
our individual features. And here is an added historic. 
sociological fillip. We canvassed the hunches of a random 
sample of colleagues and neighbors in our building as ty 
the location of this rustic winter setting. So potent is the 
traditional archetypal American image that all the re 
spondents, even the immigrants and children of immigrants 
included in the sample, instantly said New England. The 
odd thing is that this New England scene is the hamlet of 
Daily, West Virginia. 

PREMIUM REMINDER: This note is merely a reminder to 
one and all of the inflexible operation of the law of supply 
and demand—and of the intrusion of what actor Rober 
Morley, in that great sleeper, Beat the Devil, called “the 
time factor.” Obfuscation aside, the point is this: We hav 
only a limited supply of the books being offered as premiums 
with new and/or gift NL subscriptions (as indicated in the 
ad on pages 16 and 17), and the demand since we began 
advertising them three weeks ago is, not surprisingly, greut 
And now the time factor has entered the picture. Just two 
weeks remain to take advantage of this unusual (either wa 
you get a Nobel Prize winner) offer before the December 3! 
expiration date. 
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America 1959: A British View 


By Robert Gorham Davis 


N THE PRESENT national mood, an American inclined 
| to be critical of his culture is more likely to be em- 
barrassed than reassured by the excited tribute paid to 
our vigor and vitality by the London Times Literary 
Supplement in its huge laudatory special issue entitled, 
“The American Imagination: Its Strength and Scope” 
(November 6; 75 cents). 

Its anonymous essayists repeat, in hyperbolic fashion, 
most of the things that American intellectuals (and the 
Voice of America) had been saying positively about our 
culture during the rediscovery or re-rediscovery of 
America which went on after World War II. Some of 
these American affirmations were made in response to 
the kind of captious and condescending anti-Americanism 
which used to flourish in the Times Literary Supplement 
itself. Now the TLS has chosen to throw aside restraint 
and outdo the Americans in being brightly or coura- 
geously positive about almost every aspect of American 
life from musicals to motels. The British make themselves 
sound like a satellite country. 

It is strange to have some of our yea-saying, which 
has turned a little bitter in our own mouths, echoing 
back from across the Atlantic. We may feel that the 
British have let us down a little. We seem to do better 
when they act superior and criticize us, Their swing- 
over comes just when we are profoundly dissatisfied with 
some of the fruits of our democracy, when we are 
worried about our ability to see ourselves clearly any 


Jonger, when we are groping for quite new wavs in which 


to come to terms with ourselves. But of course the British 
do not read the New York afternoon papers. Perhaps 
we will be helped by reacting against the present praise 
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from abroad much as we reacted against the earlier 
criticism. 

Many of the good things said here about the practice 
of the arts in America are true, of course, but the na- 
tional imagination hardly seems to be distinguishing it- 
self at the present moment. We can claim Moby Dick 
and The Wings of the Dove and Ideas of Order as 
proudly as ever, but has the national imagination shown 
itself capable in recent years of grasping the nature of 
the new world it lives in, and at the same time main- 
taining a clear sense of itself and, even more—ior this 
is what has always been distinctively American—its fu- 
ture? If so, how and through whom is that imagination 
finding expression? 

Who is able with ary confidence to evoke in imagina- 
tive terms an American future which is different from 
and yet equivalent to and continuous with the best of the 
American past? This is only one of the services of a 
national culture, but in America it is an essential one, 
for it nourishes what R. W. B. Lewis in The American 
Adam called the party of hope. Without the presence 
of that party in the dialectic of American development, 
America ceases to be itself. Was it after the first Steven- 
son campaign that the spokesmen of this party began 
to fall silent, or after the defeated Hungarian rebels 
tossed bitterly back to us the meaningless phrases we 
had been sending them by radio? 

Such questions are germane, for the purview of the 
present American issue of the Times Literary Supplement 
is far broader than that of its predecessor of five years 
ago. It deals not only with the arts other than writing 
—theater, music, painting, architecture, dance—but also 
religion, history, education, the treatment of minorities 
and the sociological look of America as it strikes an 
appalled and fascinated visitor motoring, say, through 
Florida. In this issue the superstructure is observed 
closely, but not the substructure, not economics, politics, 
the labor movement, science and technology. But when 
these are largely ignored it is difficult to form a clear 








picture of the cultural whole. By them much more than 
by some of the lesser arts is the distinctively American 
imagination both influenced and expressed. 

Because he dealt with these basic issues in his own 
laudatory book, Image of America, R. L. Bruckberger 
was able to go to the heart of the matter as the TLS 
naturally cannot. Father Bruckberger knows what a mis- 
fortune it was for both America and the West that 
America was the first and only country to drop the 
atomic bomb on open cities, and what an added mis- 
fortune that it used the bomb against colored people. 
This is a deeply implicative fact of American history 
that the American imagination, for all its reputed scope 
and vigor, has never really been able to take in. We have 
had on the one hand the meticulous realism of John 
Hersey’s Hiroshima, and on the other hand the blithe 
insensitivity of Harry Truman, and in between, so far 
as the American imagination is concerned—nothing. 

The present TLS has also the disadvantage of being 
a sequel. It covers some of the same ground which was 
covered in a more detached and objective way in the 
earlier supplement entitled “American Writing Today: 
Its Independence and Vigor.” That supplement celebrated 
the European recognition that American culture was 
not only distinct and independent but also artistically 
rich and complex. It found Henry Adams, Henry James 
and Ezra Pound as characteristically American as Walt 
Whitman, William James, Ernest Hemingway and—Gide’s 
favorite—James M. Cain. It also sought to give a 
“reasonably full and coherent picture of the problems 
which face the American writer today.” Its conclusions 
were qualified and moderate. 

The new supplement has apparently set a much more 
definite “line” for its contributors, a line which some 
of the many display advertisements are happy to pick 
up and repeat in a simpler form. Terms like “vigor,” 
“staggering impact,” “sprawling fecundity,” “intensity,” 
” “variety and splendor,” “ 
adventure,” appear over and over again. “In its dark- 
ness and its light the American imagination has become 
the most powerful stream of Western thought and cul- 
ture.” Kerouac and Melville. Allen Ginsberg and Whit- 
man, Jackson Pollock and Tennessee Williams, Miami 
motels and the music of Leonard Bernstein-—al! seem 
equally and somewhat indiscriminately evidence of the 
vigor of America. These are “the different elements which 
have fused so miraculously into a single civilization.” 


> «6 


“high seriousness, tremendous 


There are, of course, many separate characterizations 
of a discerning kind, and the piece on the movies, al- 
though it is almost alone in this, lets itself go in some 
good old-fashioned denunciation. It speaks of “the idiot 
ferocity of Hollywood,” of “fictional reconstructions of 
war which show the American soldier as a subnormal 
. . crime stories in which the police are no 
less brutal and only one degree more moral than the 
criminals themselves.” Movies sent abroad seem “some 


sex maniac . 





gigantic act of sabotage, a conspiracy backed by foreig 
influence to parody rather than to reflect the soul and 
spirit of the nation.” 

In most of the articles, though they are extreme) 
comprehensive, no real coherence or sense of direction 
emerges. This is partly because of the assumption under. 
lying the whole issue that American culture has noy 
reached a stage of ripeness, completion, fulfillment. |t 
gives, one article concludes by saying, “a final sign of 
having grown up.” It says of Faulkner that he has, like 
all “the very great” novelists, a “superior grasp of re. 
ality.” Faulkner is described as containing within his 
work all the recurring themes, the sets of opposites that 
critics find peculiar to American fiction. “But he tran. 
scends all this. In him the contradictions and oppositions 
are resolved.” 

The article which will cause most discussion and which 
comes closest to denoting a clear tendency is that devoted 
to “the Jewish part in American letters.” It points out 
that a large proportion of the liveliest and significant 
writers of the middle aad younger generation are Jews, 
This is most striking in criticism and fiction but notice. 
able also in playwriting and poetry. Furthermore, it is 
the Jewish critics like Lionel Trilling, Alfred Kazin, 
Philip Rahv, Irving Howe and Leslie Fiedler, and 
Jewish writers of fiction like Saul Bellow, Bernard! Mala 
mud, Herbert Gold, Philip Roth and Delmore Schwartz 
who have been most successful in keeping literature open 
to the moral and social concerns of a changing demo- 
cratic society. They have not let literature be sterilized 
or shut off into some purely autonomous realm all by 
itself, 

But it is only at a few points like this that the sup- 
plement touches on the question of the current American 
imagination as a coherent entity, as something more than 
a mere aggregate of all the diverse and contradictory 
artistic activities going on within the country. We nee 
a shared imagination that can preserve, vitalize and ex 
tend those elements in the national tradition that give 
the word American a distinctive meaning. This imagine 
tion has grown in part out of economic and _ political 
circumstances, but as expressed through art can help 
to direct and control economic and political develop- 
ments in the fyture. Such an imagination is as neces 
sary to a nation as to an individual. Without it we car 
not move in any but a blind way toward a future which 
is certain to be different from the past; without it we 
cannot understand either ourselves or peoples with modes 
of thinking very different from our own; without it we 
have nothing by which to test the partial truths, the 
self-deceptions, the corruptions of consciousness which 
permeate much of our culture now. Whether the America® 
imagination actually has such depth and vigor and truth 
to itself it would be impossible to guess from all these 
articles, despite their superlatives, their sympatheti¢ 
characterizations and their richness of allusion. 
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The “Great Saga’ of the New Deal 


From the Morgenthau Diaries: Years of Crisis, 1928-1938. 


By John Morton Blum. 
Houghton Mifflin. 583 pp. $7.50. 


Henry MOoORGENTHAU, associate 
and original backer of Franklin 
Roosevelt, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and Secretary 
of the Treasury from 1935 to the 
end of World War II, was one of the 
key men in the Roosevelt era. Real- 
izing that history was being made, 
and that he was helping to make it, 
Morgenthau was determined to give 
it contemporaneous record, He had 
a stenographer take down and tran- 
scribe verbatim every interview in 
his office. Daily, Morgenthau added 
notes of his own. The vast aggregate 
of these papers constitutes the Mor- 
genthau Diaries. 

Morgenthau himself is a sensitive 
man, passionately interested in 
America as a force, and in certain 
specialized phases of American eco- 
nomic development. Joseph Alsop 
observed to me that he frequently 
got into “swivets,” adding, “the 
country owes a good deal to Henry’s 
swivets.” | agree—and John Morton 
Blum’s well-arranged and well-edited 
record gives proof. 

The New Deal, under Roosevelt’s 
leadership, made a basic constitution- 
al change in the government of the 
United States. It recognized and es- 
tablished that the underlying re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of 
American economy rested with the 
Federal Government, Assumption of 
that responsibility was President 
Roosevelt’s precise political mission; 
he accomplished it, and the decision 
will never be reversed. Morgenthau, 
as Secretary of the Treasury and 
therefore a prime figure in the man- 
agement of money, credit and Fed- 
eral finance, was one of the chief 





instruments of the change-over. The 
task, as always at this level, was one 
of economics modified by politics— 
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as indeed such tasks must always be 
in a democracy. 

All of the book is worth reading 
as history; part of it is devastatingly 
instructive on issues now current. I 
commend to the attention of eco- 
nomic politicians, specifically, the 
record of Treasury dealings with the 
Federal Reserve Board, then headed 
by Marriner Eccles, on the supply 
and price of money. There were two 
issues. On the first, Morgenthau and 
Eccles agreed. Both believed that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Re- 
serve Banks, as managers of the cur- 
rency and credit system, must be 
under public control. Essentially, 
they were there to represent the pub- 
lic interest, not the banking interest. 
This was finally accomplished by the 
Banking Act of 1935. The principle 
seems obvious to everyone now; but 
at that time the in-fighting was bitter 
beyond belief and the positions taken 
assumed emotional intensity. 

The second issue (which remains 
unsettled to this day) was whether 
the Federal Reserve Board should be 
independent in its decisions or 
whether it should work closely with, 
and in ultimate decision should be 
guided by, the Treasury. To Eccles, 
having become Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, Treasury control 
meant that “politics” (that is, the in- 
terest of an elected Administration) 
would control money rates. Morgen- 
thau thought that complete Reserve 
independence in dealing with the 
supply and price of money and 
credit meant non-responsible dicta- 
torship. The two men finally worked 
out a solution on a partnership basis 
—but the partnership was anything 
but easy. 

The question as it appeared to 
Morgenthau then was (and still is) 


“whether the Government through 
the Treasury should control 
monetary policy .. . or whether the 
control should be exercised through 
Federal Reserve Banks who are... 
dominated by individuals who are 
banker-minded.” Morgenthau thought 
he won the first round, inducing 
Eccles to yield to Treasury’s views 
on economic policy, But thereafter 
there were many battles; in detail, 
they largely revolve around the op- 
erations of the “Open Market” Com- 
mittee: 

This group, by buying and selling 
Government bonds for the Federal 
Reserve banks, raises or lowers the 
amount of money available to banks 
for lending. It also affects (indeed, 
it can peg) interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities, and with them, bond 
and mortgage rates generally. Mor- 
genthau wanted cheap money during 
the depression period. Later he took 
a more classic view of things. plump- 
ing for a balanced budget and less 
Government “spending.” 

It so happens that a very similar 
issue is being debated as this review 
goes to press. The Federal Reserve 
at present has its independence: it 
has elected to tighten money rates 
and thereby require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bid for the true savings 
by paying high interest rates. This 
naturally cuts down savings avail- 
able for other activities—for example, 
housing. Another conflict reminiscent 
of the 1935-1937 incident recorded 
by Morgenthau is clearly in the 
making. Meanwhile in Great Britain 
the so-called “Radcliffe Commission” 
has thumpingly come out for the 
doctrine that ultimate control of the 
reserve banking operations should be 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—the British counterpart 





of the Secretary of the Treasury—and 
the American banking community is 
trying to explain it away. 

I should like to go into many 
other angles of this fascinating vol- 
ume. The partisan political fighting 
was at all times angry, but it was less 
violent than the struggles between 
various groups within the Roosevelt 
Administration. Morgenthau was in 
these up to his neck; he was no mean 
opponent and he took his battles 
seriously. Perusal of the chronicle 


suggests rather than describes the 
tremendous burden resting on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He made the con- 
trolling decisions, and while doing 
so, somehow had to keep the whole 
team going in approximately the same 
direction. All Administrations have 
this problem, but struggles between 
groups in the financial and monetary 
field are perhaps more exacerbated 
than in other fields. When, for ex- 
ample, President Roosevelt finally 
decided to resume public spending in 
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order to stop the swift and dap. 
gerous downslide of the national 
economy in 1937-1938, Morgenthay 
was against it, and seriously thought 
of resigning. Roosevelt persuaded 
him to stay on, but nevertheless ad. 
hered to his decision. Over Morgen. 
thau’s dissent, he 
April 1938 a program of spending 
and public works. The event proved 
Roosevelt right; the program in fact 
did stop the recession and started a 
new upswing. 

Like all personal records, the point 
of view is that of the chronicler. In 
the last-mentioned fight, I was clear 
that Roosevelt and not Morgenthau 
had the sounder view, and I think 
Morgenthau would perhaps admit it 
today if he were asked. As Blum ob- 
serves, the real bond between the 
two men was a common conviction 
that the first concern of government 
should be for the masses of the 
people. Fundamentally, money, credit 
and finance exist to serve the masses, 
assisting the economic system to pro- 
duce and distribute so as to provide 
for human need. This assumption is 
fairly well accepted today, but 2 
years ago there was still an undis- 
solved core of conviction that the 
finance, monetary and credit system 
was a product and embodiment of 
mystical and unchangeable truth 
and that the economic system should 
conform to it, instead of the other 
way round, more or less irrespective 
of human results. The old stereotype 
was hard to break; indeed, it exists 
in many quarters now. 


announced in 


Presumably a_ second volume, 
drawn from the same source, will be 
made available later. John Blum has 
done a masterful job in sifting, select- 
ing and organizing the materials up 
to the outbreak of World War Il. 
It is to be hoped that he will com- 
plete his work. He has wisel} 
eliminated the minor, unimportant 
evidences of bitterness, inevitably 
cropping up among men_ working 
under terrific strain. Under his hand, 
the outline of the great saga—as see! 
from the Morgenthau point of view 
—emerges strong and clear. 
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Microscope on the Middle East 


Reviewed by Hal Lehrman 


Specialist on Middle Eastern affairs; 
Author, “Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow” 


Middle Eastern Capitalism. 
By A. J. Meyer. 
Harvard. 161 pp. $3.75. 


THE ODDITIES OF Middle Eastern 
economics are wondrous and mani- 
fold, There is, for example, the mar- 
velous Sheikh of Kuwait, Abdullah 
el-Salem el-Sabbah. He open-handed- 
ly invests a tidy portion of his prin- 
cipality’s oil revenue in free distilled 
water, free- clinics, free schools, 
lunches and pocket-money for his 
250,000 happy subjects and their 
offspring. With similar largesse he 
has already deposited an estimated 
$1 billion from oil to his own private 
accounts abroad, making him the 
largest single source of supply for the 
London money market. 

Or consider the wiliest native busi- 
nessmen in the entire Arab world, 
the Levantine middlemen. I have 
known local giants of commerce and 
finance, in places like Beirut, who 
by a telephone call or a laconic cable 
could send ships purposefully on their 
way loaded with bullion from South 
Africa, strategic metals and minerals 
from Hong Kong, or cocoa from 
Ghana. Yet, if you visit such a tycoon 
in his office, you may have trouble 
finding it and, when you do, it will 
be an obscure room without a secre- 
tary, steel cabinet or even card-index 
—so sensitive is the Levant to the 
tax collector and readable records. 

Wherever one turns in the Middle 
East’s economy, one encounters more 
such Alice-in-Wonderland delights 
and sad paradoxes. The Turks have 
earnestly striven to create a large 
independent peasantry through care- 
ful agrarian reform—but at the same 
time they have imported 40,000 trac- 
tors, each of which makes the work 
of eight peasants obsolete and dis- 
Penses with Turkey’s economic need 
for them. Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s huge and hugely ad- 
Vertised Aswan Dam project, if and 
when completed, will create vast new 
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reaches of arable land for Egypt’s 
hungry millions—but will not ameli- 
orate their misery one whit, because 
by that time Egypt’s galloping de- 
mography will have given birth to 
enough millions to render the lopside- 
edness between land and stomachs 
no less lopsided than before. 

Further, Arab leaders talk valiantly 
of “Arab Unity” and of “One (Mid- 
dle Eastern) World’—but have yet 
to produce a single genuinely signi- 
ficant example of economic coopera- 
tion between one Arab state and an- 
other, to say nothing of regional 
consolidation. And, finally, economic 
plans and planners are epidemic 
throughout the area. Each sets the 
welfare and elevation of the humble 
citizenry as its high objective. Yet 
scarcely anywhere is visible progress 
being made toward a more equitable 
distribution of income to the agricul- 
turist, the base of the economy being 
planned. The vast uninstructed peas- 
ant majority is left to pursue such 
economically debilitating practices as 
burning fertilizer for fuel instead of 
mixing it with the soil, or subdivid- 
ing puny scraps of field among 
swarming heirs according to Islamic 
tradition, condemning each legatee 
to greater famine than his father. 

The Middle East is obviously an 
economic world such as we in the 
West have never known. It is A, J. 
Meyer’s gallant distinction that he 
emphasizes this difference and gives 
it precise illustration in most of the 
nine essays in his book. 

Western economists and economic 
policy-makers have congenitally per- 
formed as if the inhabitants of the 
Middle East were pretty much the 
same kind of people as the inhabi- 
tants of Europe and North America; 
as if the only difficulty were the 
Middle East’s relative underdevelop- 


ment; as if theories, principles and 
practical remedies which might work 
or have worked in the West would 
also work in the East, since people 
are really the same all over, aren’t 
they? In other words, the West’s 
economic medicine men have put the 
fellah and his masters into their own 
gray flannel suits or themselves into 
the fellah’s galabiya —loin cloth — 
instead of admitting that the poor 
devil is a type all his own, instead 
of trying to think as he thinks when 
they calculate the chances of any 
bright formula for his redemption. 

Meyer has spent enough consecu- 
tive time at down-to-earth labors in 
the Middle East to know what he is 
talking about. He stands clear of 
common delusions when he takes the 
economy apart and examines its op- 
erational foibles. After eight years 
in the area as administrator and con- 
sultant, in shoulder-rubbing contact 
with the human beings involved, the 
Associate Director of Harvard’s Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies under- 
stands the need for “a change in the 
very fabric of Middle Eastern so- 
ciety” as a prerequisite to effective 
economic growth. 

Examining successive phenomena 
and problems cogent to his over-all 
survey, the author is careful to set 
down everything good there is to say 
about each of them. He _ notes 
straightaway that, compared with its 
own previous history and with the 
record of South Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, the Middle East shows 
“remarkable” improvement in_ its 
first postwar decade. 

He draws a sparkling parallel be- 
tween the 16th century mercantilists 
who made England’s capital inflow 
a generator for her future economic 
greatness and the latter-day Lebanese 
operators whose canny manipulations 





have made Beirut the center of the 
Middle East for loans, services and 
ideas on economic growth. He de- 


tects the existence of an imaginative 
entrepreneurship, candid where can- 
dor is profitable, with international 
scope and technological alertness. 
He finds hope in a tendency of 
certain merchants and industrialists 
to invest funds and curiosity into 
agriculture and even of certain land- 
owners to contemplate the merits of 
soil improvement and machinery. He 
lauds the results of the foreign oil 
companies’ innovations to “integrate” 
themselves into the local economic 
scene by spurring native development 
programs, using native skills and 
resources, directing company and 
employe purchasing power toward 
indigenous services and supply. 
Meyer applauds the 
overhead 


“massive 
social investment” pro- 
grams of some of the governments, 
their proclaimed dedication to break- 
ing up oversized estates and share- 
cropperism, and their trend toward 
increasingly large government out- 
lavs for the commonweal. (He justi- 
fies his book’s title by pointing out 
that the rate of Middle Eastern pub- 
lic expenditure is still no higher than 
in the United States and that capital- 
ist acquisitiveness is just as fervent 
there as here; he cautions us, rather 
gingerly. that the rising ratio of gov- 
ernment to private investment there 
is not necessarily “socialism”; he 
doesn’t make altogether clear whether 
he approves or decries the shift.) He 
even grants, with Peter Bauer. that 
Western economic doctrine does have 
some relevance to elementary aspects 
of the Oriental economy—at least in 
such “basic methods” and “elemen- 
tary conclusions” as supply-demand 
factors. the eternal individual search 
for relatively profitable occupations, 
and the complementary-competitive 
relationships between productive re- 
sources, 

Having laid all this on, however, 
Meyer proceeds to probe behind the 
woodwork and uncover disquieting 
activities and situations. 

Economic growth has been not only 








primed but supported by astronomic 
foreign aid. This aid has ranged from 
a current annual $1-billion oil royalty 
and tax bonanza, to Anglo-Soviet- 
American grants and 
loans, to the import of steady over- 


purchases, 


seas remittances from emigrants and 
sympathizers and the import of skills 
by non-indigenous refugees. Much 
of this, moreover, was dependent 
upon the thin reed 
Turkey’s anti-Armenian drive, Hit- 
ler’s Europe and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict sowed the area with talented 
World War II created 
whopping local credits; the Korean 
War sent wheat and cotton prices 
zooming. In addition, the further 
one-way passage of payments and 
talents is jeopardized by such dark 
obstacles as the Arabs’ golden-goose 


of disaster: 


fugitives; 


appetite for a larger share of the oil 
spoils, and by the brake on export 
prices implicit in the technological 
progress constantly achieved by out- 
side competitors. 

Actually, Meyer regrets, no truly 
beneficial reform has occurred in 
economic structure, where change 
really counts: no relatively larger 
employment in industry than in ag- 
riculture, no increase in mass pur- 
chasing power despite the rise in per 
capita income, no higher level of pro- 
ductive private investment. In the 
face of all the grandiose planning, 
there is nowhere discernible an ap- 
proach to “the point where depend- 
ence on the outside world seems less- 
ening. or where a take-off into sus- 
tained growth seems imminent.” 

Worse, the global population ex- 
plosion about which we have lately 
been hearing so much afflicts the 
Middle East in particular: Annually 
it adds 2.5 million new citizens, and 
Egypt’s population at the present rate 
will double every two decades. Meyer 
goes so far as to intone the gloomy 
verdict that Egypt, like most of Asia, 
cannot aspire ever to catch up on the 
man-land a “temporal 
safety margin”—perhaps the lifetime 
of one more generation—still exists 
for the rest of the Middle East to 
speed production, slow down popu- 


imbalance: 





lation growth and thus equalize the 
ratio between “hands working” and 
“mouths eating.” 

The author catalogues numerous 
other ingrown frailties of the region: 
lack of entrepreneurial specialization; 
devotion to quick profit rather than 
to bigger output; the endemic exist. 
ence of the “family firm” rather than 
the skilled manager (with its con. 
comitants of padded private payrolls, 
irrational capitalism, myriads of 
aunts and cousins in the civil sery- 
ice); the paucity of grassland (a 
dearth which helped topple Greece 
and Rome); the barrenness of man- 
agerial invention; the absence of 
trade associations and of standardiza- 
tion. 

Despite widespread reduction of 
the great baronial holdings. a pro- 
prietor of the maximum allowable 
200 acres in the Nile Delta or the 
Syrian Jezira still stays fat and 
wealthy while the yeomanry stands 
wanly outside looking in. Thanks to 
“integration,” the oil companies are 
now indeed relying more on local 
economies and have helped extend 
the Middle East’s do-it-yourself so- 
phistication—but they acquire locally 
only about 10 per cent of their needs, 
and their success in creating native 
contractors or home-owning workers 
has rarely spread beyond their own 
plants and a fraction of their own 
employes. 

Too often, foreign capital influx 
has merely caused capital “indiges 
tion.” Too often, native professors 
of economics merely drum economic 
dogmas swallowed at foreign uni 
versities into their students’ heads 
without relevance to local conditions 
which contradict them. Too offen, 
the “demonstration effect” of high 
consumption levels abroad —a pet 
theory of many Western pundits and 
the alibi for invasion by Hollywood 
—only prods the demand for Wes 
ern-made gadgets and for lavish 
feasts, rather than for ‘Operation 


Bootstrap” and brave increases it 
home production, 

Meyer puts it in a nutshell when 
he writes: “So different are the re 
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Hello and Goodbye, H‘y'm‘a‘n 


The Return of H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n. 
By Leo Rosten. 
Harper. 292 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Oscar Handlin 


Professor of American History, Harvard 
University; Author, “Boston’s Immigrants” 





TWENTY YEARS AGO, we all laughed 
with Hyman Kaplan. I remember 
still that issue of the New Yorker in 
which Mr. Kaplan first appeared in 
all his star-studded glory to lead his 
fellow students of the American Night 
Preparatory School for Adults and 
his teacher. Mr. Parkhill, in the 
hilarious investigation of a “big de- 
partment.” Eagerly we awaited each 
of his subsequent encounters and 
victories over the English language 
and the American way of life. 

Now, Mr. Kaplan is back. He is 
still a student and the cast of charac- 
ters that surrounds him is still fa- 
miliar. Yet the result is not as funny 
as it was 20 years ago. The writing 
shows occasional flashes of wit, an 
ingenious use of language and an 
ear attuned to the peculiarities of 
speech of the East European Jew. 
But on the whole, the stories drag 
and the play on words lacks the 
punch it had in Mr. Kaplan’s first 
incarnation. 

No doubt we are all older and 
more stolid than we once were and 
less easily moved to laughter. Yet, 
on rereading, the Kaplan of our 
youth still seems today a figure of 
greater comic dignity than his suc- 
cessor. 

Both Kaplans are located in a 
long line of ethnic stereotypes which 
for a century have been a sign to 
the accommodation of various ethnic 
groups to the New World. They are 
the visible kin of Pat and Mike, 
Tony and Hans, Rastus and Hiram 
—the figures of fun through whom 
American society recognized the 
variety of human types which it 
included. 

On the vaudeville stage and in the 
popular literature in which they most 
often appeared, they were treated 


with condescension. Even when the 
attitude toward them was kindly and 
free of hostility, it embodied an 
ironic mockery of their inferiority 
and their inability to conform to 
the standards accepted by society. 
“Look,” these knockabout characters 
seemed to say, “how far we are from 
the upstanding honorable men that 
And by a 
twisted irony, the groups that were 
being mocked accepted the stereotype 
as readily as most other Americans 
did. 

The Kaplan of 20 years ago gave 
the ethnic 
stereotype. He was the same recog- 


real Americans are.” 


a new dimension to 


nizably comic figure entangled in 
mispronunciation and misunderstand- 
ing. Yet the effect of his ignorance 
and his misuse of words was to 
demonstrate his superiority over both 
the language and the teacher who 
embodied it. Mr. Kaplan was wrong 
and Mr. Parkhill was right by the 
standards sustained by Mr. Parkhill 
and the society he represented. But 
Mr. Kaplan ultimately triumphed by 
the superiority of his logic over the 
accepted logic and by the fact that 
the standards of the school and the 
society of the time were themselves 
delusive. 

Of course, all this was written in 


the depths of a depression while the, 


United States still reeled under the 
shock of a disaster that raised 
troubling questions about the validity 
of its ideals. Furthermore, in the 
year when the New Yorker articles 
first appeared, the Black Legion and 
the Christian Front were still strong, 
capable of attracting thousands of 
adherents by the denial of the herit- 
age of American diversity. In this 
milieu, Mr. Kaplan and his readers 
were asserting their own superiority 


by showing the emptiness of the pre. 
tensions of the society around them, 
True, this was a superiority blemished 
by the fact that it was not recog. 
nized and not accepted, but it was 
thereby ironic and hence the source 
of the humor. 

The situation is entirely different 
now. We are all employed and all en- 
joy automatic increments. Nobody 
really hates anybody anymore; we 
are all good Americans, increasingly 
looking and acting alike. And Ros. 
ten, who now writes for Hollywood 
and is consulting editor of Look, is 
certainly a far cry from the unem- 
ployed graduate student he was in 
the 1930s. 

Perhaps that accounts for the 
subtle changes in the characters of 
the new book. Mr. Parkhill, for 
instance, is no longer the simple foil 
he was earlier, He has a background 
and an identity; we know that he 
came from a good school and that 
beneath his stern exterior there beats 
a heart of gold. Indeed, Mr. Parkhill 
is now the ultimate victor. At the end 
it is he who has the stars in his 
name and Mr. Kaplan is left without 
stars, without colors. 

And in defeat Mr. Kaplan is simply 
a boisterous boob who is not well- 
mannered enough to know the rules 
of the society, He continues to assert 
himself simply to satisfy the demands 
of his own ego. We fail to laugh be 
cause there is but slight humor in a 
noisy nuisance. 

I feel no nostalgia for the con 
ditions that produced the grievance- 
laden generation of the 1930s. The 
placid comforts of our own decade 
are indeed an improvement. But the 
transformation of Hyman Kaplan is 
part of the price that we have paid 
for it. 
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Black Market and Cultural Exchange 


By Vyacheslav Zavalishin 


ULTURAL EXCHANGE between the United States and 
C the Soviet Union is very much in the news today. 
But few people seem to be aware that American cul- 
ture reaches the USSR not only through the “front 
door,” flanked on either side by censors, but also 
through the “back entrance,” where there are no such 
guards, There is, in other words, a thriving Soviet black 
market in American literature. The existence of this black 
market, which reflects the unusual interest of Soviet 
citizens in contemporary American writing, provides 
the basis for a proposal whose effect would be to fa- 
miliarize the literate Soviet public with the best of this 
writing: a magazine devoted exclusively to Russian 
translations of current American writers and critics. 

We can learn something about how this “contraband” 
exchange takes place today from Lost Treasures, by the 
Soviet writer Georgy Grebnev. According to the author’s 
doubtlessly reliable testimony, the chapters in the novel 
which deal with the black market in books in Russia 
were written “on the basis of documentary material.” 

“The Kuznetsk Bridge,” writes Grebnev, “is a small 
narrow street located at the very center of Moscow. . . 
At present Kuznetsk Bridge is occupied chiefly by stores. 
Most of them, both here and along the tiny passageway 
to the Art Theater, which is a continuation of Kuznetsk 
Bridge, are book stores, second-hand book shops, stores 
of the ‘Mosknigtorg.’ booths and stalls. Shrewd specu- 
lators have been selling ‘hard-to-get’ books here for 
three times their original prices, and inveterate book 
hounds come here to barter ‘novelties.’ ” 

Similar markets. on a somewhat smaller scale, exist 
in other Soviet cities. Thus, according to the newspaper, 
Evening Leningrad, “brigades of partisans of the book 
trade are active along Stremyannaya Street in. Lenin- 
grad.” And the Soviet provincial press reveals the pres- 
ence of black markeis in books in Odessa, Sevastopol, 
Riga, Baku and many other large cities. From time to 
time, the Soviet police disperses these markets. But on 
the whole their existence is tolerated. X 

In his novel, Grebnev speaks of “valuable books, which 
appear and disappear with the speed of falling stars.” 
These stars are of two kinds: Some are “indigenous, 
Russian,” and others have been plucked from. Western, 
foreien skies, Through what channels do foreign books 
penetrate. the Soviet book market? How great is the 
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interest in these untranslated books in present-day Rus- 
sia? How many “star chasers” are there in Soviet Russia 
who can make use of these non-Russian “falling stars” 
without translators? 

The latter question is not too difficult to answer. There 
are a great many special foreign-language institutes in 
a number of the larger Soviet cities. Ever since World 
War II, language instruction in Soviet universities and 
other institutions of higher learning has constantly been 
improved and expanded. Also, realizing that foreign 
languages are more easily assimilated in childhood, the 
Soviet Government has introduced important reforms in 
language instruction in primary schools. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Soviet black market in books 
is frequented by hundreds, if not thousands, of university 
and other students in search of foreign books. And, of 
course, there are the older intellectuals, whose knowledge 
of foreign languages dates back to pre-revolutionary days. 

It is much more difficult to trace the paths by which 
foreign books reach the Soviet Union. I can cite only 
individual, unrelated facts. But it seems to me that they 
are quite indicative. One of the sailors of the tanker 
“Tuapse” who had first expressed the wish to remain 
in the U.S. and later returned home, told me that many 
Soviet seamen secretly engage in contraband, and have 
connections with the Soviet black markets. The smuggling 
of books, according to this sailor, is far less popular 
than, say, the smuggling of foreign phonograph records 
with hit tunes or jazz music. But books are also a rather 
frequent “forbidden fruit.” 

This sailor gave me several instances of such smug- 
gling, of which the following is one. The bookkeeper of 
a Soviet commercial vessel docked in Salonika bought 
several English books from a merchant there. They in- 
cluded a second-hand copy of John Steinbeck’s novel 
East of Eden, for which he paid the approximate equiva- 
lent an American dollar (his rubles were exchanged for 
Greek drachmas), and three copies of Ernest Heming- 
way’s Across the River and Into the Trees, in an in- 
expensive 35-cent edition, for which he paid less than 
one dollar. When the ship returned to Sevastopol, in 
Soviet Crimea, a local second-hand book dealer snapped 
up these books. He offered the bookkeeper, who had 
paid two dollars for the four American books, 150 rubles 
for Steinbeck’s novel alone, and an equal amount for the 
three copies of Hemingway’s novel. (Under the tourist 
rate of exchange, 300 rubles are worth $30.) 

This figure might seem incredible and fantastic, es- 
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pecially since it was the offering price of a book dealer 
who expected to resell them under the counter or in the 
black market at even higher prices. But those who know 
how rapidly books disappeared from the American ex- 
hibition in Sokolniki Park last summer will not be as- 
tonished at these prices. 

The prices may be attributed to the scarcity of Ameri- 
can books in the black market, since only a small propor- 
tion of the foreign books brought into the Soviet Union 
in contraband or semi-contraband fashion finds its way 
to the market. Other books reach not the hands of black 
market dealers, but those who are eager to make their 
own direct acquaintance with contemporary American 
literature. 

Another sailor, from the Soviet steamship “Nikolai 
Moskvin” (which transported the exhibits for the Soviet 
exposition at the New York Coliseum earlier this year) 
asked me to help him obtain a number of books by 
American writers. He had prepared a list of those he 
wanted. He told me that he was able to afford only in- 
expensive paperbacks and I was struck by the fact that 
he wanted to buy from five to 10 copies of each of the 
books in his list. 

When I inquired whether the books had been ordered 
by black market dealers, he emphatically denied it. He 
insisted that the list had been drawn up by students of 
Leningrad University and the Herzen Institute in Lenin- 
grad, who knew English and wanted the books, not for 
speculation, but for their own use and for their friends. 
I had the impression that he was telling the truth. 

For his was not an isolated instance. American book 
stores have been visited by the pianist Emil Gilels and 
the violinist David Oistrakh, the writer Valentin Kataev 
and the painter Yakov Romas, the film director Sergei 
Gerasimov, the playwright Mdivani, the ballerina Galina 
Ulanova, Igor Moiseyev and the artists of his company. 
artists of the “Berezka” company and the Bolshoi Theater, 
soloists of the Pyatnitsky Chorus, numerous guides at 
the Soviet exposition, and Soviet theater personnel. It 
seems, from what I have been able to gather, that thev 
seek works by Herman Melville, Ambrose Bierce and 
Damon Runyon, among others. They also want such 
works as Edna Ferber’s Giant and Ice Palace. They look 
for novels by James Jones (I know of Soviet people who 
have bought three and four copies of From Here to 
Eternity and two and three copies of Some Came Run- 
ning). As a rule, they buy inexpensive paperbacks. 

Soviet people also look for works by Carl Sandburg. 
They are interested in the novels of Budd Schulberg. 
especially in the novel, Waterfroni. But they are most 
eager to buy the works of Faulkner, Hemingway and 
Steinbeck. Judging from all this, it would appear that 
these are the three most popular American writers in 
the Soviet Union. (The sailor from “Nikolai Moskvin” 
bought 10 copies of the paperback edition of The Green 
Hills of Africa.) Among the more educated Soviet visitors 
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in America, there is also a marked interest in Thornton 
Wilder and Tennessee Williams. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from this intense 
interest among Soviet citizens in contemporary American 
literature. To begin with, it points to a desire to extend 
acquaintance with this literature beyond the limited and 
scanty supply of available Soviet translations, especially 
of works by modern American writers. In almost all 
cases, this desire goes hand in hand with the wish to 
transcend the politically motivated tendentiousness which 
motivates the Soviet publishing organizations in their 
choice of modern American works for translation. 

In the Soviet Union there is still no edition of the 
collected works of Hemingway, Steinbeck or Faulkner, 
Many of their works have not been translated into Rus. 
sian. Faulkner, for instance, is known in Russian transla. 
tion, as far as I know, only from one collection and 
several translated stories, Hemingway and Steinbeck are 
better known, since more of their works have been trans- 
lated. Not too long ago, in an edition of over 200,000 
copies, a two-volume translation of Hemingway’s selected 
works was published. With the exception of The Old 
Man and the Sea and a few others, the remainder con- 
sisted of his earlier stories. 

As for Thornton Wilder and Tennessee Williams, the 
Soviet reader knows almost nothing about them, except 
perhaps that they have been described as decadent and 
typical representatives of “dying capitalism” and “spokes- 
men for the moods of the doomed bourgeois world.” 
True, in the most recent period this approach to their 
work has been branded a relic of “vulgar sociologism.” 
And several professors of literature give them far more 
objective and serious consideration in their current lec- 
tures and reports. 

Several years ago the defunct Chekhov Publishing 
House in New York published a Russian translation of 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. In- 
dividual copies of this book found their way into the 
Soviet Union, and Thornton Wilder immediately won 
the admiration of the few readers who were able to ob- 
tain his novel. 

Tennessee Williams’ play, Sweet Bird of Youth, cur- 
rently being presented on Broadway, was seen by many 
Soviet visitors.. I have been told that a certain Soviet 
film worker was so moved by the production that he 
expressed keen regret that Soviet theaters have not been 
able, since the 1930s, to present such emotionally charged 
plays. 

The Soviet reader evidently admires the critical real- 
ism of James Jones’ novels, which he sees as an eX 
pression of dauntless boldness. In Schulberg’s work he 
also finds great boldness and creative initiative, and 
regards them as another form of American neo-realism. 

Until 1929, translated literature in the Soviet Union 
was far richer than it is today. Soviet readers still re 
member this period, when American literature was ac 
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cessible to the general Russian reading public. They also 
remember Fanny Hurst’s early novels and Edna Ferber’s 
So Big. This is why they are so eager to obtain these 
writers’ latest works. 

The heightened interest in Melville is partially bound 
up with the common elements which the Soviet reader 
finds in his work and that of Alexander Grin (Grin- 
evsky), who is perhaps the most prominent representa- 
tive of Russian post-revolutionary romanticism, In recent 
years Grin, who was virtually under a ban, has been 
given what amounts to a creative amnesty, and this has 
reawakened the long-standing interest in Melville. 

Even before World War I, a collection of Damon 
Runyon’s stories in Russian translation was slated for 
publication. The eminent Russian satirist, Mikhail Zosh- 
chenko, thought highly of this writer, and some of his 
stories, such as “The Bees” and particularly “The History 
of a Life,” reveal traces of Runyon’s influence. But the 
projected collection of Runyon’s stories never appeared, 
probably because of censorship interference. However, 
his name was remembered, and it is quite natural that 
Soviet visitors to the U.S. have sought out his works. 

Although my information is somewhat fragmentary, 
it is sufficient to indicate that a cultural exchange of 
quite another, spontaneous and undirected nature is tak- 
ing place today, if only on a modest scale, between 
American art and the Soviet reader. The special char- 
acteristic of this exchange is not only that it does not 
follow any official agreements, but that it is taking place 
despite and apart from them. Thanks to this spontaneous 
exchange, individual Soviet citizens are beginning to 
see American literature as it is, in the light of reality, 
rather than as it is pictured in Communist propaganda. 

And yet, no matter how great the curiosity of Soviet 
readers, such a spontaneous exchange permits only of 
a rather limited acquaintance with the facts, despite the 
unquestionable increase of knowledge. On this score, 
American writers and critics might meet Soviet readers 
half-way. The American literary community might, for 
example, launch the publication of a magazine in Russian, 
containing solely translations of recent works of Ameri- 
can writers, critics and art scholars. If the publication 
itself and the selection of the material are wholly in the 
hands of American writers and publishers, shunning all 
politics and propaganda, the enormous success of such 
a magazine may be assured in advance, and we may be 
certain that it would reach the Soviet public. Soviet 
citizens are tired of all forms of propaganda, and seek 
in foreign literature what they do not find in their own— 
spiritual independence and true art. 

When Arthur Miller began to win recognition in the 
Soviet Union, when his works began to be published and 
produced, the Soviet public was inclined to think that 
Miller had been taken under the wing of the propa- 
gandists, But a few years ago, after Miller spoke over 
Radio Liberation on the 75th anniversary of Dostoyev- 
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sky’s death, defending the artist’s spiritual independence 
from any regime whatsoever, he evidently, without 
realizing it himself, destroyed this preconceived notion 
and raised his prestige among the Soviet people. who now 
recognized him as a writer who transcends _ political 
barriers. 

Hostility toward all forms of propaganda is combined 
in the Soviet citizen with dislike of all political tenden- 
tiousness. When Soviet citizens are asked about Doctor 
Zhivago, their first question—if they trust their inter- 
locutor and feel they can be frank with him—is usually: 
“But tell me, is it genuine art or also propaganda?” In 
such cases, I have usually replied by a summary of 
Edmund Wilson’s articles, indicating where they were 
published, since I knew in advance that the visitor would 
want to verify my words. Wilson regards Doctor Zhivago 
as a kind of “suspension bridge” across the Iron Curtain 
—from the Soviet Union to contemporary Western litera- 
ture—and the Soviet visitor abroad values Wilson’s 
writings for his sincere conviction that Pasternak’s novel 
is a work of universal human significance. 

Of course, not everything that is taking place in 
American art will be approved or accepted, Vladimir 
Nabokov’s novels, for instance, have long been held in 
high regard within the narrow circle of Soviet intellec- 
tuals who were able to gain access to them. But Lodita 
is not especially well thought of. I have heard Soviet 
visitors say that Pnin, by the same author, is a much 
more significant work, and they seemed rather astonished 
at its comparatively moderate success in America. 

The existence of controversial questions and even dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning literature and its aims 
make it all the more necessary to establish contact be- 
tween contemporary American literature and Soviet 
readers. And a magazine devoted to translations of 
American writers and critics into Russian is the best 
means for such a contact. Of course, such a magazine 
requires excellent translators, endowed with considerable 
literary talent. But this problem can be solved with the 
aid of the many young emigré writers who combine an 
extensive knowledge of modern American literature with 
great interest in literary translation. 

In the Soviet Union there are many excellent literary 
translators, but they must work principally with classics. 
At one time, Osip Mandelstam, Pasternak’s predecessor 
both as a poet and as a translator, voiced his apprehen- 
sion that “the flowering of the language of contemporary 
Western writers may pass by our translators.” He was 
referring to translators of the ’30s—but this apprehension 
is still valid today. And in this sense the emigré trans- 
lators are definitely at an advantage. A magazine de- 
voted to translations of American writers and critics and 
edited by these writers and critics themselves would be 
a far more useful and significant form of cultural ex- 
change than the exchange which is confined within the 
narrow limits of official agreements and state control. 
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GET ONE OF THES! 


with each New Leade. 


POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago"—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator "for your 
excellent achievements," sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 


: 
a] 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 
5 


Marc Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: "Tangible evidence of Pasternak's origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 


are both refreshing and captivating. .. . 


Time: "Pasternak's 'Poems' is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats." 





Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: ‘An important book for all who have a . 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century." 7 
LIST PRICE: $3.95 {oo 


PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of literary criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years of our culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 


New York Times Book Review: ''The true quintessence of Gide." 


Virginia Kirkus: ‘An important book for the litterateur—for anyone interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, Vis wit and his 
many insights." 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: "A long lifetime of thinking in these pages.” 
Hartford Courant: "'Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality in 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 

LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE. Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either bock—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $!8—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies ana gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 
to reserve your copies. There are only a few weeks left till Christmas! 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 
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The Mind of an Assassin. 
By Isaac Don Levine. 


Political Murder a Outrance 


Reviewed by Max Eastman 
Author, poet, 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 232 pp. $4.50. 


WE HAVE AT LAsT a full history of 
the plot of Stalin’s international mur- 
der gang to wipe out Leon Trotsky. 
The identity, parentage and life story 
of the murderer, the longtime strategy 
with which he approached his victim, 
the details of his crime, his behavior 
under investigation, and his state of 
mind as revealed in a psychoanalysis 
extending over six months—all are 
set forth in Levine’s book without 
leaving a doubt anywhere. As factual 
truth, the book has been so highly 
praised by those most competent to 
judge—William Henry Chamberlin, 
David Dallin, Sidney Hook, Eugene 
Lyons, Bertram Wolfe, among others 
—that I need hardly add my con- 
curring opinion. Besides factual ex- 
actitude, the tale is so well told as 
to have much of the suspense and 
excitement of a “mystery,” a spy 
thriller, a “whodunit’”—“detective 
story” is the name we used during 
the reign of Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson. 

Such a combination of values is 
rare indeed, and must have cost the 
author an endless amount of dis- 
criminating and patient effort. For 
besides requiring some detective work 
on his own part, the story had to be 
pieced together from a wide variety 
of sources, among them incidental 



















“ONCE UPON A TIME, when popular 
fiction admitted both Good Guys and 
Bad Guys, evil was a palpable force, 
waiting beyond the cottonwood trees. 
Now we have a more permissive uni- 
verse, peopled only by Good Guys, a few 
of whom do nol see the light until the 
closing chapters. There can be no real 
snakes in Eden any more; there must be 
instead, to account for unpleasantness 
and violence, a Problem. A Problem 
can be exorcised, as sin cannot be, by 
A Liberal Educa- From the current issue 
tion (words and of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
music by Mark Write to Dept. L-6, 
Van Doren). 150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 





remarks in the memoirs of various 
agents of the GPU who have defected 
and sought asylum in the Western 
world. It is skilfully and fluently 
pieced together, I read the book in 
the intervals of reading a best-selling 
novel and found that, although se- 
verely restricted to fact, it stood up 
very well in competition with a bril- 
liant adventure in modern political 
fiction. 

About the only dissatisfaction I 
can record—aside from the inability, 
insuperable in all Russian-born 
Americans, to understand the mean- 
ing of the English word “had,” the 
difference I mean, between our per- 
fect and pluperfect tenses—is the lack 
of a plan of the fortified house in 
Coyoacan where Trotsky lived. Al- 
though I spent some hours in that 
months before the 
murder, I was unable to place the 
events as they were described: the 
study, the dining room, the bedroom, 
the grandchild’s bedroom, etc. The 
rabbit hutch I could visualize ac- 
curately because it had struck me as 


house a_ few 


so amusingly strange to be intro- 
duced to a flock of rabbits by the 
War Commissar and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Red Army. But for the 
rest of the story, not only of the 
murder, but of the machine-gun raid 
of the gang led by the criminal artist 
Siqueiros three months before, I 
needed a plan. It seems surprising 
that no one involved in the making 
of the book realized the desirability 
of providing such a plan. 

My interest in Trotsky’s character, 
and puzzlement about it, lent em- 
phasis to certain features of this 
story. One was the almost incredible 
facility with which the assassin, al- 
though telling one easily exposed lie 
after another, insinuated himself into 


translator of Trotsky’s works 





the small trusted circle surrounding 
this man who knew himself to be 
“the object of a global man-hunt con. 
ducted with unlimited resources by 
a powerful modern state.” Even after 
his home had been invaded, and his 
bedroom and its surroundings ma. 
chine-gunned by a gang of 20 gun. 
men dressed up in police uniforms, 
he stuck to the fastidious notion that 
it would be inhospitable to search 
everybody who entered the fortifica. 
tion. We must either trust them, he 
said in effect, or not let them in. 
After the deed was done and he was 
dying, he murmured to his wife: 
“Natasha, I love you. ... Oh... 
Oh .. . nobody must be allowed to 
see you without being searched.” 

To me this was an example of 
something I had noticed before in 
the wide-ranging and ardent intelli- 
gence of this prodigious man. His 
understanding of other people—often 
so penetrating in his books—was in 
some peculiar way abstract. He was 
not, it seemed te me, emotionally per- 
ceptive. 

Still his family and friends were 
as careless as he about investigating 
the various loops and tangles in the 
tale the assassin told about himself, 
or certain peculiarities in his be 
that transparently 
suspicious afterward. That makes the 
story sadly terrible. A feeling of 
frustration enters into the tragedy of 
it: “If only a sufficiently suspicious 
person had been around,” you keep 
saying, “somebody constantly aware 
of the ingenuity of the GPU, and the 
throngs of its trained agents that 
haunt the honest world.” 

Although it gave Levine his e& 
cellent title, the mind of the assassin 
—as revealed in a psychoanalytic 
investigation lasting 972 hours!—# 


havior seemed 
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to me the least interesting part of the 
book, Indeed some of the psycho- 
analytic clichés employed to describe 
Ramon Mercader seem rather super- 
fcial, as alas “depth psychology” 
frequently does, compared to the 
simple and obvious facts of his char- 
acter. He was richly endowed, con- 
secrated. highly trained, sacrificial 
fanatic of the Religion of Immoral- 
jm invented intellectually by Karl 
Marx. inculcated by Lenin, and 
brought to its full bloom of blood- 
shed by the natural-born gangster 
who not altogther accidentally suc- 
ceeded them. It is that false and 
foolish religion, its notion that a 
“society where all men are brothers” 
can be brought into being by carry- 
ing unbrotherly behavior to its ex- 
treme, which must be exposed, re- 
futed, rooted out and swept from the 
chambers of all grown-up minds, if 
civilized culture is to survive. The 
phrase | quoted is from Trotsky, who 
was as firm-willed and fixated a be- 
liever in that disastrous religion as 
his assassin. 

Although I have to preach that 
sermon, I do not want to conclude my 
comment on this devastating book in 
just that way. Trotsky was my friend, 
and there is a deep and _ tender 
sorrow, a feeling of bereavement al- 
most parental, in my heart, as I read 
again and in full detail the story of 
his death. With all his faults, Trotsky 
was a very great man—the greatest 
revolutionary orator and organizer 
and warrior, I suppose — whatever 
else you think of him — in all man’s 
history. J don’t know how you can 
compare Danton or Robespierre or 
Spartacus, or any of the other great 
revolutionists—except only Lenin— 
with Trotsky either in ability or 
achievement. And he was, in basic 
motivation, totally unregardful of 
himself. People who recite that he 
was wont to gaze at himself in the 
mirror of history are talking with no 
inkling of a knowledge of their sub- 
ject. 

Every act of his, even the awfully 
foolish one after Lenin died, was dic- 
tated by a selfless devotion to the 
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cause be believed in. His first wife, 
Alexandra Sokolovskaia, whom I 
visited in Petrograd in 1923, al- 
though she conceded that Trotsky 
was arrogant and touchy — amour 
propre was her name for this trait— 
described him to me as “the most 
consecrated person [ have ever 
known.” She was a consecrated per- 
son herself, a warm and thoughtful 
and much respected woman, and 
nothing I have ever seen in Trotsky, 
or learned about him, has cast any 
doubt whatever on that judgment of 
hers. 

It was a little arrogant of me, per- 
haps, to use the word “parental” in 
describing my sad feeling on reading 
again of Trotsky’s death. The word 
was dictated in part by my sense of 
the almost puerile naiveté of anyone 
with a mind like his who, in the day- 
light of modern science, solemnly still 
believed in the outdated gigantic ex- 
ercise in wishful thinking called 








dialectical materialism. But a more 
immediate cause was the terrible 
pathos in Trotsky’s cry when he 
emerged bleeding from his study after 
the violent struggle with his as- 
sassin. 

“Look what they have done to 
me!” 

So like a child, so little like the 
imperious, world-commanding char- 
acter he had been. I suppose we all, 
even the most arrogant, carry that 
little child around in us. 

I am afraid | have traveled rather 
far from The Mind of an Assassin 
in these reflections, but it is only be- 
cause of the excellent vividness of 
the book. Levine brings to life the 
whole complex of men, ideas and 
circumstances in which this deeply 
significant murder occurred: One 
could discuss an immense variety of 
moral and political problems without 
departing from the subject matter of 
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Expatriates’ Home Abroad 


Shakespeare and Company. 
By Sylvia Beach, 
Harcourt, Brace. 229 pp. $4.50. 


THERE ARE at least three distinct 
kinds of persons who contribute to a 
nation’s culture. There is the creative 
individual—resourceful, _indefatiga- 
ble, enduring. There is the man of 
intellect — judicious, disinterested, 
yet always “engaged” in the formu- 
lation of values. And, finally, in the 
pivotal role of intermediary between 
these two and the public, there is the 
relatively unglamorous figure of the 
promoter. Whatever the potentials of 
a culture, the extent to which it 
flourishes hinges in the last instance 
on the caliber of this third type. The 
culturally vital periods have always 
been those in which artists and critics 
themselves have acted as each other’s 


promoters. Indeed, the ideal promo- 
ter, as distinct from the special class 
of public relations experts we have 
artificially created in our day, com- 
bines qualities of the creative and 
critical mind; but he is often also a 
teacher, a benefactor and visionary, 
with large doses of humanity and 
missionary zeal. 

In the literary world of our time 
no one exemplifies this ideal better 
than that remarkable American wom- 
an, Sylvia Beach. Today a frail, re- 
tiring lady of nearly 70, she was for 
two decades before World War II 
“the mother of them all” as the youth- 
ful, adventurous bookseller on the 
rue de l’Odéon, Paris, and publisher 
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Illustrated with chart and map end-papers. 


"Complete and wide-ranging account of the background and 
development of the Scriptures."—New York Times $4.95 


THE CRUEL GOD 


Job's Search for the Meaning of Suffering 
By Margaret B. Crook 


“An original and ingenious interpretation of the Book of Job 
. sees the author of Job as introducing a broad, new concept 
of the nature of God."—New York Times $3.50 


THE VANISHING ADOLESCENT 
By Edgar Z. Friedenberg 


Introduction by David Riesman 


Written with an ease and satirical wit rarely found in academic 
pens, The Vanishing Adolescent remorselessly dissects life in the 
American high school today. $2.95 


At your bookseller, or 
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Reviewed by Nona Balakian 


Staff member, 
New York “Times Book Review” 


of James Joyce’s widely banned 
Ulysses. The publication of her men. 
oirs is indeed long overdue. Her im. 
portance to the survival of the new 
literature in the early °20s is in 
calculable. 

She managed to succeed single. 
handed (and with empty hands) 
where the influence and the gold of 
the Rockefellers and the Fords all 
but failed: She created an atmos. 
phere that drew together kindred 
spirits of the arts of the day. Her 
magnet, in tangible terms, was a 
little bookshop she hopefully named 
Shakespeare and Company. But 
equally important were such intangi- 
bles as good taste, a lively curiosity 
and a loving heart. 

Within a year of her establishment 
on the Left Bank in 1919, few were 
the illustrious writers, musicians and 
artists of both France and America 
who had not beaten a path to her 
door. They came to chat with Miss 
Beach, to pick up the latest books; 
they remained to unburden them- 
selves to her or to read from their 
still unpublished works. Today, Miss 
Beach cheerfully protests that they 
“never gave me time to meditate.” 
Perhaps that is why her book is not 
so much a real memoir as a delight: 
ful, flavorsome, chatty collection of 
memories. 

The autobiographical background 
is vague and sketchily filled, as if 
it did not really interest her. Miss 
Beach mentions that her father was 
a Presbyterian minister in Princeton 
who took his family to live in Paris 
for a brief spell when Sylvia was 14. 
In 1917, she returned to Paris for 4 
longer stay, “to pursue my studies at 
the source.” There follows a fleeting 
mention of service in the Red Cross 
in Belgrade during the war. Then. 
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wo years later, again back in Paris, 
wmes her sudden obsession: to own 
bookstore and make French writers 
inown in America. A bookshop in 
New York proving beyond her reach, 
che turned to her French friend, 
Adrienne Monnier, whose bookstore, 
la Maison des Amis des Livres, she 
had discovered by chance before the 
yar. Showing not the slightest twinge 
of jealousy in a potential rival, Mlle. 
Monnier enthusiastically put her four 
years’ of bookselling experience at 
her friend’s disposal. 

At last the ideal site was found 
in the three rooms of a former laun- 
dry and Miss Beach cabled her 
mother for her life’s savings. This 
was still not very much, and an in- 
dividual decor consisting of a French- 
looking bust of Shakespeare, two pic- 








tures of Oscar Wilde, two original 
drawings of Blake and a Whitman 
manuscript covered up the fact that 
her stock consisted mainly of second- 
hand English books, 

What was the secret of her success? 
She was practical. The lending li- 
brary she incorporated into her shop 
proved a boon to French writers in- 
terested in modern English books 
but unable to afford them. André 
Gide was among the first to take out 
alibrary card; André Maurois, Paul 
Valéry, Valéry Larbaud came soon 
thereafter. She was, above all, hos- 
pitable. The suppression of books in 
America had created what Miss Beach 
calls “the pilgrims of the ’20s.” In 
the process of settling down on the 
freer shores of the Left Bank, these 
slf-exiles often gave Shakespeare 
and Company as their address. Miss 
Beach didn’t mind—having a sense 
of humor as well as a sense of 
business, 

The initial impulse behind Shakes- 
peare and Company may have been 
literary, but it was  extra-literary 
reasons which eventually seemed to 
draw customers to Miss Beach. There 
was Ezra Pound, for instance, look- 
ing like Whistler and talking like 
Huck Finn: “Mr. Pound was not the 
kind of writer who talks about his, 
or for that matter, anyone’s books; 
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at least with me. . . . In the course 
of our conversations, he did boast, 
but of his carpentry.” Happily dis- 
tracted from his poetry, Pound put 
himself at her service, mending a 
cigarette box and an old chair. 

Not simply the “writer” or the 
“artist” but the whole personality 
responded to Miss Beach, who was 
quick to perceive the creator behind 
the thing created and sense responsi- 
bility toward it. Though she does not 
miss the chinks in their armor, she is 
all kindliness in her feelings for these 
great talents, In the unpredictable 
Gertrude Stein, whose teasing man- 
ner had more than a touch of malice, 
she saw “something of an infant 
prodigy.” In young Hemingway, 
newly returned from battle in Italy 
with a leg wound to show for his 
stifled urge for heroism, she thought 
she detected “a deeply religious 
man.” And it was “poor” Fitzgerald, 
even when he recklessly squandered 
what he earned on the sale of his 
book in champagne and a pear! neck- 
lace for Zelda. 

But no one won her heart in quite 
the way that James Joyce did from 
the moment she met him in the home 
of mutual friends in the summer of 
1920. Having worshipped him from 
afar, she was as meticulous in her 
observation of him as Boswell with 
Johnson: She noted the slight stoop, 
the gracefully narrow hands, the 
deep blue eyes “with the light of 
genius in them.” “He gave an im- 
pression of sensitiveness exceeding 
any I have ever known.” In no time 
at all, Joyce—with his charming, 
democratic manner, his idiosyncra- 
sies (among them a terrible fear of 
dogs), his stoic gaiety in the face 
of personal disaster—became her spe- 
cial pet, and his physical and spiritual 
well-being became her primary con- 
cern. 

What she seemed mainly to re- 
spond to was the personal predica- 
ment of the self-exiled Joyce. With a 
family of four to support on his mea- 
ger earnings as a private teacher of 
English, he was at the same time dog- 
gedly finishing a novel he knew no 
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one would dare publish. Miss Beach 
was “deeply moved” when she heard 
from Joyce about the two women who 
had already fought to publish Joyce’s 
book—and lost. Harriet Weaver, edi- 
tor of The Egoist, had gone bank- 
rupt as a consequence of publishing 
five installments of Ulysses. And in 
America, Margaret Anderson’s maga- 
zine, The Little Review, had been 
seized by the authorities when she 
published an excerpt from the same 
work. It was the human reasons 
which impelled Miss Beach in the 
end to ask Joyce for the privilege of 
publishing his great work. When he 
accepted, she was overjoyed: “I was 
so glad to see him so cheerful.” 
With humor and teasing affection, 
she tells of her trials and tribula- 
tions as Joyce’s editor. Once again 
her account has a fragmentary qual- 
ity. Where she herself is concerned, 
Miss Beach is too reticent a woman, 
too naturally modest, to give us the 
full dimensions of her story, She 
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neither highlights the heroic aspects 
nor places in proper perspective the 
many human elements that were in- 
volved. She credits the success of her 
venture, inexperienced and unen- 
dowed as she was, to the active sup- 
port she received from such cele- 
brated customers as André Gide, who 
made of Ulysses a cause célébre in 
the defense of freedom of literary 
expression. 

A model of patience and discre- 
tion, Miss Beach is nothing less than 
indulgent toward Joyce, whether in 
the matter of his impossible hand- 
writing which drove hordes of typists 
to the brink of a nervous breakdown, 
his caprice in having a certain 
Greek blue for the binding of his 
book or his compulsive spending 
when any money fell into his hands. 
Though she herself was pinching 
pennies, Miss Beach found excuses: 
“Joyce enjoyed spending the way 
some people enjoyed hoarding,” and 
besides, was he not making up for 
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the sordid surroundings of his child. 
hood? 

Yet a certain querulousness creeps 
into Miss Beach’s account toward the 
end almost in spite of herself: “I un. 
derstood from the first that in work. 
ing for Joyce the pleasure was mine 
—an infinite pleasure; the profits 
were for him. . . . I could not prevent 
my bookshop from getting sucked 
under.” 

When in 1931 an American pub. 
lisher made an offer to publish 
Ulysses, Joyce took no notice of the 
fact that his benefactress would get 
nothing at all for relinquishing her 
rights. Nor would her conscience al. 
low her to accept the royalty she 
was offered: “I wouldn’t have con- 
sidered it for a moment. neither for 
that matter would Joyce, and [ think 
rightly. .. . After all, the books were 
Joyce’s. A baby belongs to its mother, 
not to the midwife.” 

Though there is not the remotest 
suggestion that the two ever came to 
blows, it is curious that there is no 
mention of Joyce thereafter. Nor does 
his name appear in the lists of 
Friends of Shakespeare and Com- 
pany, organized in the mid-'30s 
(chiefly by Gide) to salvage the little 


shop from bankruptcy, — through 
poetry readings and _ subscription 
pledges. 


It is very possible that Miss Beach 
is not one to hold grudges. Immersed 
as she was in the infectious excite: 
ment of artistic experiment and dis- 
covery and the generous impulses 
that seem to be a concomitant of that 
kind of creativity, she was too secure 
in her interests and aims to dwell 
long on personal slights. 

Her book is a kind of hymn of 
praise to the vitality that was the 
modern experiment. If she never 
quite comes to grips with the under: 
lying meaning of this unique adven- 
ture and the 
played in it, she conveys as few per 


important part she 


sons have done before her the delights 
and rewards of being a “promoter” 
of genius—in a manner that no pub- 
lic relations expert can begin t 
understand. 
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U.S. Diplomatic Lore 


Diplomat. 
By Charles W. Thayer. 
Harper. 299 pp. $4.50. 


CHARLES THAYER’S book begins 
with three chapters on the American 
intervention in Lebanon in 1958. 
Without identifying him by name, 
the account presents the American 
Ambassador to Lebanon as the hero 
of the affair, the one whose perspi- 
cacity and initiative avoided the 
worst retrieved 
something from the mess. The nar- 
rative is replete with inside details. 
Unfortunately, no sources are given. 
The reader is left to puzzle how the 
author came by such intimate history. 

With a noticeable shift in narra- 
tive style, Diplomat proceeds in 20 
more chapters to unfold the lore of 
the diplomatic 


consequences and 


profession—much 
about communication codes, proto- 
col, what consuls do, why chancery 
receptionists tend to be so snooty, 
and so on. 

It is not mere chitchat. Thayer 
brings much light to many important, 
but generally obscure, facets of in- 
ternational affairs. He writes wisely 
on such matters as the folly of regard- 
ing propaganda as an independent 
force rather than an instrument of 
policy, the difficulty of relations with 
opposition forces and other outsiders 
in countries having unaccountable 
regimes, what he calls “the virus of 
decision by committees” as it affects 
Washington and our missions abroad, 
and a number of other encumbrances 
to sound policy. 

Thayer thinks well and writes most 
engagingly, and it is surely a pleas- 
ure to read the work of a man at 
once erudite, experienced, and witty. 
A reader, taking note of those quali- 
ties and of Thayer’s former career 
as a diplomat, may be misled into 
taking him as typical of diplomats 
in acumen and style. He is not. He is 
a considerable cut above the usual. 

This exceptionalness has a bearing 
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in the evaluation of one of his ideas, 
the desirability of vesting the Foreign 
Service with the acknowledged im- 
portance Like 
many of his former calling, Thayer 
is preoccupied with its traditions and 
makes of them something more re- 
condite and precious than they proba- 
bly deserve to be. (Members of all 
professions incline to that sort of 
thing.) 

The line of argument points to the 
desirability of giving the profession- 
als a monopoly on appointments as 
chiefs of mission. By implication all 
professionals achieving that level are 
top-rate, whereas all or nearly all 


its members covet. 


non-professionals are something sig- 
nificantly less. Such is not the case. 
Our ambassadors—both kinds—are 
a mixed lot, as anyone with inside 
familiarity with their work must 
surely recognize. The important aim 
of developing better representation 
abroad certainly involves avoiding 
outrageous political appointments. It 
may indeed call for especially critical 
scrutiny of the selection of military 
figures for diplomatic posts—a spe- 
cial target of Thayer’s disapproval. 
It involves also smartening up the 
practices within the Foreign Service 
for selecting and developing _ its 
people. 

On this last requirement Thayer 
gives little light other than inveigh- 
ing against the methods in vogue 
during recent years; for as an old- 
timer he is merely content to reaffirm 
the élitist attitude so characteristic 
of the Foreign Service, without ques- 
tioning whether it was ever really 
good enough to justify that measure 
of itself. Foreign Service officers tend 
to argue their case as if their corps 
were replete with the equivalents of, 
say. Charles Bohlen, Loy Henderson 


Merchant—which 


and Livingston 


would be very fine if it were only so. 

Only recently I heard a former 
Secretary of State pondering the dif- 
ficulties of finding sufficient senior 
Foreign Service officers substantially 
qualified to be chiefs of mission. Re- 
cently also I asked a wise retired 
diplomat who he thought was the 
ablest chief of mission under whom 
he had served. He named Admiral 
Raymond Spruance, our Ambassador 
to the Philippines in 1952-55, and 
supported the choice persuasively. 
My intention here is not to dispute 
Thayer head-on, but to say that the 
case against military men as diplo- 
mats is not as simple as he makes it. 
This, however, should not detract 
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from a conclusion that Thayer’s book 
is urbane, witty and loaded with 
fresh information and _ interesting 
ideas about an old subject. 

Sir Harold Nicolson helps the book 
with a foreword, 
against confusion among the mean- 
ings of diplomacy, foreign policy and 
negotiation, reasserting the value of 
probity in international dealings, and 
criticizing the current flair for con- 
ference diplomacy—all good thoughts 
typical of Nicolson, an established 
exponent of the value of the tried- 
and-true ways of diplomacy as a 
way out of the world’s muddle. 

Thayer reflects the same view—at 


wise warning 


once correct and not convincing, Its 
trouble is that it begs a question. I 
recall years ago hearing a police 
court judge reprove a couple for a 
particularly outrageous and violent 
exercise in domestic infelicity. “If 
you two would cut the quarreling and 
treat each other decently,” the judge 
said, “you could settle down to a 
happy marriage.” Thereupon the man 
replied, “Judge, if we could do that 
last, then we could do the other 
things you mentioned.” I fear that 
bears some analogy to the prescrip- 
tion of traditional diplomacy as an 
answer to the woes of contemporary 
international conduct. 
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The Stones of Florence. 
By Mary McCarthy. 
Harcourt, Brace. 130 pp. $15.00. 

FLoRENCE, in Miss McCarthy’s 
view “is a manly town,” “a city of 
endurance, a city of stone,” “a ter- 
rible city, in many ways uncom- 
fortable and dangerous to live in, a 
city of din, argument and struggle.” 
“The last word throughout the Ren- 
aissance always came from Florence.” 
Wherever the Florentines went, they 
acted as disturbers, agents of the 
new.” On this thesis she bases a 
niello portrait of the city, its ar- 
bitrarily selected details lean, suc- 
cinct and sharply drawn. The result 
is a legible, entertaining and provoca- 
tive commentary on those features 
of Florence, its people, its culture 
and its history, which appeal most 
forcibly to Miss McCarthy, or which 
offer a most rewarding exercise to 
her caustic gifts. 

As indicative of the 
character she takes the long-enduring 
wars between the Guelphs and 


Ghibellines, the Cerchi and the Don- 


Florentine 





A Highly Dramatic Novel About 
Two Jews who Return to Berlin 


THE LOST EUROPEANS 
By Emanuel Litvinoft 


“Penetratingly and compassionately dramatizes the 
heartache and the confusion, the hidden hate, the di- 
visions—both physical and psychic—in the Berlin of 
today. It demonstrates once more that fiction can be 
more revealing at its best and express a more im- 
portant kind of truth than any number of sociological 


treatises.” 


CHAD WALSH in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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ati: one point of view black, one 
white, no middle ground with ideal. 
ists on both sides. And thanks to the 
city’s quality of endurance, she sees 
in the Florence of today the same 
love of the new, the same lack of 
interest in the past, the same live 
artisanry that marked medieval 
Florence—the same city “dangerous 
to live in,” the same “city of din”— 
but with these features now trans. 
lated into terms of our own time: 
the perils of streets unsuited for mod. 
ern traffic and the mechanical Babel 
of unmuffled Vespas and Lambrettas 
added to what D. H. Lawrence once 
described as “that great stone rattle, 
the Via de’Bardi.” 

In her first chapter, Miss Me. 
Carthy explains how different from 
other Italian cities Florence seems to 
her. “It makes no concession to the 
pleasure principle. It stands four- 
square and direct, with no air of 
mystery, no blandishments, no fur 
belows—no Gothic lace or baroque 
swirls. Against the green Arno the 
ochre-and-dun file of hotels and 
palazzi has the spruce spare look of 
a regiment drawn up in drill order. 
The deep shades of melon and tan 
gerine that you see in Rome, the 
pinks of Venice, the rose of Siena. 
the red of Bologna have been ruled 
out of Florence as if by municipal 
decree.” But in spite of the “manly, 
bachelor” character of this city in 
whose “women 


monography even 


saints count for little,” its portraitis! 
has evidently a warmer affection for 
it than for any of its more ingratiat- 
ing rivals. 

This city of extremes, hot in the 
summer, cold in the winter, tradition 
ally committed to advance, to mod- 
ernism—yet “containing backward 
streels, 


elements narrow as_ its 
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Reviewed by James Johnson Sweeney 
Director, Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York 


camped, stony and recalcitrant”— 
fnally emerges in her depiction as 
truly “the fifth element.” It reconciles 
ach diversities as the grim rustica- 
tions of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi 
ot the Pitti, the simple austerity 
of the Pazzi Chapel and the gra- 
cious monumentality of Brunelleschi’s 
dome; the autumnal palette, on the 
me hand, of the great innovators 
Massacio, Andrea del Castagno, Uc- 
cello, Pollaiuolo, Michelangelo or 
leonardo, and, on the other, the 
Maytime notes of Bernardo Daddi, 
Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Benozzo Gozzi, Verocchio and Botti- 
cli; Saint Giovanni Gualberto and 
Savonarola with Pope Clement VII 
and Lorenzo de Medici. These are 
the two chords, that color which 
makes Florence what it is and has 
been, the contrasting motifs which 
the author constantly points up in 
her picture—the stern, majestic, 
sometimes harsh or livid Guelphish 
strain and the sweet, flowery Ghibel- 
line expression in the arts particular- 
ly “seeded from Siena.” 

In this pattern Miss McCarthy 
weaves art history, social and politi- 
cal history deftly together into a 
ready legibility. Her text is not light; 
it is dense, full of information, sug- 
insights and __ personal 
prejudices. Through a _ generous 
sprinkling of associated anecdotes 
she carries the reader through an 
accumulation of observations which 
with less deft handling might become 
tedious to follow. But the form Miss 
McCarthy has given her treatment 
of the subject holds our attention to 
the main thesis while she embroiders 
her central argument very entertain- 
ingly. 

In adopting this anecdotal ap- 
Proach, Miss McCarthy has perhaps 


gestions, 
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relied too consistently on Vasari. 
The Lives provide good stories, but 
can be seriously misleading. And a 
consistent recourse to them in art 
matters may tempt one to wonder 
about some of the author’s other 
sources. But as a counter-balance to 
her interest in Vasari’s gossip, it is 
clear from Miss McCarthy’s essay 
that she has looked closely at what 
she liked in Florence and has not 
leaned too discreetly on the modest- 
ly favored view. She has a great and 
just admiration for Brunelleschi. He 
stands probably at the head of her 
list of Florentine greats. And she 
makes an interesting point in in- 


dicating the source of that “kind of 


vulgarity in decoration that is today 


thought of as middle class”: the taste 
of the time of the Medici Grand 
Dukes, with its frequent predilections 
for “hideous fantasies in rocaille, 
simulated sea shells, and tortured 
life-size house 


tepiary work—for 


dogs in stone set out on walls or 
patches of lawn, anticipating the 


” 


Victorian stag... . 


Miss McCarthy herself is occasion- 
ally guilty of breaches of taste, most 
often wilfully for the purpose of 
mildly shocking the reader. But on 
the whole her portrait of Florence 
is a most stimulating and refreshing 
essay. And the photographs, prin- 
cipally by Evelyn Hofer, have a 
brilliance and definition in perfect 
keeping with the plastic clarity that 


is the signature of Florence. 
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Joyce the Father, Beckett the Son 


By Lionel Abel 


FTER THAT MARVELOUS wondering at the world 
A which the performance of Samuel Beckett’s Wait- 
ing for Godot occasioned, came a wondering at certain 
characteristics of the play itself, which, not being clear 
in their purpose or meaning, merely puzzled, but did 
not cause astonishment. After all, if a work of art is 
to make the world strange, should the work not be 
clear in its parts? When the curtain was rung down on 
Godot, a cezisin number of questions remained. Who 
was Godot? Why were Vladimir and Estragon waiting 
for him? Why were Pozzo and Lucky in the play at all, 
since they seemed to have no definite relation to the two 
tramps? Why was Lucky’s famous “thinking speech” a 
paredy of James Joyce? Finally, was the mood of the 
play one of despair or of hope? 

Some of these questions can now be answered. Samuel 
Beckett’s subsequent play, Endgame, treating the same 
experience dealt with in Godot, illuminates, at least 
speculatively, much that remained obscure in the latter, 
and most surprisingly. Endgame, though less effective on 
the stage, is superior in many respects to Waiting for 
Godot; it is purer in form, denser in meaning, a deeper 
expression of Samuel Beckett’s ultimate purposes. End- 
game is one long act where Godot was somewhat repeti- 
tious in two. Those who felt that Beckett’s talent does 
not lie in dramatic construction, contrivance of plot or 
development of character—at least, as customarily under- 
stood—and would be best expressed in the simpler 
rhythm of a single act, are justified by the proportions 
of the more recent play. 

So much for the question of form. My question. 
though, was: Who is Pozzo? And the answer to this 
question, which Endgame makes possible, provides a 
key to other questions which Godot provoked. Pozzo, it 
will be remembered, was the man with a whip driving 
the slave, Lucky, before him who burst onto the scene 
to terrify, entertain and, in a way, console the two 
tramps. Estragon and Vladimir. It will be remembered, 
too, that when he reappears, he has gone blind and he 
speaks poetically (in a manner which seems out of 
keeping with the ferocious character he has shown) of 
the non-existence of time, and the all-encompassing 
power of eternity. Hearing that speech in the theater, I 





LioNEL ABEL, playwright and translator, has also pub- 
lished criticism in many literary journals. His play, 
Absalom, will appear this spring in Grove Press’ an- 
thology of contemporary Plays of the Artists’ Theater. 
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had a distinct impulse to believe that Pozzo himself 
was Godot, the Mysterious Personage the two tramps 
were waiting to see, and who both felt could possibly 
justify their sad and trivial existences. In the end, how. 
ever, this did not seem to be the case. From Endgame 
I think I have learned that Pozzo is none other than 
Beckett’s former literary master and friend, James Joyce. 

This play is directly and undeviatingly about Joyce 
and Beckett’s relationship to him. It is abundantly clear 
now why Lucky, in his monologue, parodied the Joycean 
manner. There are any number of such parodies in 
Endgame, and by the central character, Hamm. (In this 
very name there is a suggestion that Shem and Shaun 
were just masks, that the real personality was Hamn- 
Joyce.) Whereas in Godot it was Lucky—that is, Beckett 
—who parodied Joyce, in Endgame, it is Hamm— that 
is, Joyce himself—who does the parodying. 

Hamm is, among other things, the ham actor of the 
story of his life. He is blind—like Joyce—and tyrannical, 
yet human; he is cruel, and yet with great dignity. His 
associate in Endgame is a younger man, Clov, who is 
apparently his adopted son. Clov (Beckett) is the less 
human of the two. He is the younger, the less ailing, 
and he has at least one hope; Hamm has none. Clov’s 
hope is that he may some day leave Hamm. On this 
topic Hamm is humorous: “Without Hamm no home.” 
In fact, in Endgame there is no home without Hamm, 
for the attic, which he shares with Clov, is all that 
remains of the world, everything else having been de- 
stroyed. “Why don’t you kill me?” he asks Clov. “Because 
I don’t have the key,” Clov answers. This is the key 
to their cupboard. I think it is also the key to literary 
pre-eminence. A strange ménage, certainly, as Rimbaud 
remarked of his relationship with Verlaine, and _ like 
that relationship, literary in essence. 

For Hamm is a writer, he is apparently occupied with 
a Work in Progress, and surely with this detail Beckett 
wants us to identify him as Joyce. This work is also 
the story of his own life. Perhaps it is even the story 
of how Clov-Beckett became Hamm-Joyce’s son. 

As in Godot, there are two other characters. But in 
Endgame the two extra characters are definitely related 
to the principals. The subordinate characters are Hamm’s 
parents—his father, Nagg, and his mother, Nell, both 
of whom have lost their feet in an accident. Hamm keeps 
them in ashcans, sometimes getting Clov to lift the lids 
of the cans to inspect or feed or annoy them. 

In one scene, Hamm wants to tell his father, Nagg, 
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the story of his life, and the father can only be per- 
suaded to listen to it by a pitiful bribe. All of Joyce’s 
megalomania and cruelty are in the episode. Beckett 
has not spared his master any more than Clov would 
have spared Hamm, or than Lucky would spare Pozzo 
if he were able to overpower him finally. And from 
this comes the suggestion that like Hamm, Pozzo was 
Beckett’s image of Joyce, only more caricatured in the 
first than in the second play. In fact, Hamm is a mixture 
of Pozzo and Vladimir, while Clov is a mixture of 
Estragon and Lucky. 

Certainly, very few who saw Godot could have sus- 
pected that the experience of the two central characters 
symbolized so literary a relationship as the one that 
obtained between Joyce and Beckett. Who could have 
imagined, when induced to pity for the two tramps, and 
to terror by the spectacle of the master with a whip, that 
Beckett was bespeaking his own literary friendship with 
the author of Ulysses? The core of Beckett’s experience 
as revealed by Endgame can be summed up as follows: 
The worse thing that happened to Beckett was also 
the best thing that happened to him—his encounter with 
Joyce. 

We can only speculate about their relationship, to 
be sure, but on the other hand we do know something 
about the two men. Beckett came to Paris as a young 
man interested in writing modernist poetry and fiction. 
Joyce was then the top figure of the whole modernist 
movement. He was the acknowledged master, the king 
of language, the great innovator, the destroyer of old 
forms and the contemnor of old values. He had more 
pride than any other writer of the time, and he was 
more self-absorbed, too, being the very figure of a man 
dedicated to himself. For Joyce had little interest in 
other writers. 

And this wes the man Beckett chose to be his literary 
father. Beckett did show Joyce his own work. With how 
much suffering must Beckett have paid for Joyce’s ad- 
miration of his work! But I think that his feeling for 
Joyce went further than admiration. What I get from 
astudy of the plays is that in Beckett’s mind Joyce be- 
came Beckett’s one family relation, his adopted father. 
And it was Beckett who adopted Joyce—not Joyce, 
Beckett, though Hamm in Endgame claims to have 
adopted Clov. 

Joyce wrote, and abundantly, of his own father and 
mother. Beckett—in his plays at least—only about him- 
self and Joyce, and, in Endgame, of Joyce’s father and 
mother. According to Richard Ellmann’s new book, 
James Joyce, the great writer once said to Beckett di- 
rectly: “I don’t love anyone except my family,” in a tone 
which Ellmann notes suggested that he didn’t like any- 
one except his family either. But if Joyce wrote of his 
own father and mother, and in every one of his books, 
Beckeit never writes in his plays of his parents—only 
of Joyce’s. Had they become Beckett’s grandparents? 
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To have adopted such a man as Joyce shows two 
things about Beckett which are evidenced in other ways 
throughout his work: first, a desire to be destroyed, and 
secondly, contradicting that desire, limitless self-con- 
fidence. When we consider how many men have been 
ruined because their fathers had too much power or 
personality, we can better appreciate what Beckett's 
daring must have been in adopting as his literary master 
and single human relation the mighty, cooly indifferent 
and self-absorbed literary giant. 

Beckett did, in fact, make many efforts to get away 
from Joyce. All of his novels are, I think, flights from 
Joyce—perhaps toward Kafka. Beckett’s essay on Proust 
is also a flight from Joyce, and an ineffectual one. Proust 
is not described personally in the essay, nor does Kafka 
appear as a character in Malone, Malone Dies or Murphy. 
But Joyce is present in Beckett’s plays; he is confronted 
and he is vanquished, though Beckett, whether as Lucky 
or as Clov, is never shown to be victorious. Yet Joyce 
as Pozzo is blinded; as Hamm, he is deserted by Clov and 
left to die. On the other hand, Joyce, whether as Hamm 
or Pozzo, is always more sympathetic and more human 
than whoever speaks for Beckett, be this Lucky or Clov. 

Can we now say who Godot is? For those who saw 
the play performed, he may be a mythical being and 
stand for whatever unattainable thing they might be 
waiting for. My suggestion, though, derives from my 
first impression that Pozzo, whom I identified as Joyce. 
was, in fact, Godot: Godot would be Joyce if Beckett 
had never met him; Godot would be Beckett if Beckett 
had never had to admire Joyce. 

Another question: Do these plays express despair or 
hope? This, too, has to be answered speculatively. The 
extraordinary thing about Endgame and Godot is that 
they are capable of moving people who have not the 
faintest conception of what the relations between two 
writers, one young and aspiring, the other world-re- 
nowned, could be. It does strike me that the plays are 
more despairing than hopeful; yet they induce an ex- 
hilaration we could scarcely get from works of pes- 
simism. Are they tragic, then? Not quite. And yet... 
there is tragedy somewhere near the characters, not in 
them. 

Perhaps the tragedy has elready 
Beckett’s figures, Hamm and Clov, Pozzo and Lucky, 
Estragon and Vladimir, are merely members of the 
chorus. Nell and Nagg are a chorus at a further remove. 
It is the chorus which expresses the drastic pessimism of 
Sophocles’ tragedies, never the protagonists who endure 
the agony. Beckett and Joyce were after all writers, 
scribes: Whatever happened between them could not be 
tragic except in the derived way discovered by Samuel 
Beckett, and which has made both of his plays authentic 
and extraordinary works. There have not been many 
such since Finnegans Wake, which was intended, I sus- 
pect, to make any masterpiece after it impossible. 


occurred, and 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NL IN PRAGUE 


I have just received the September 16 issue 
of Svobodno Slovo, the central organ of the 
“independent” National Socialist party of 
Czechoslovakia, and you will be amused to learn 
that it contains a quotation from the NEw 
Leaver. Here is the verbatim translation: 

“The American public is exhibiting unusual 
interest in the visit of N. S. Khrushchev. Amer- 
jean interest in the Soviet Union, its people’s 
life, the outstanding successes of Soviet science 
and technology, has increased sharply. The 
magazine New ZEADER [misspelling in original], 
writes: ‘We are in the midst of a wave of pro- 
Soviet sympathy. . . . Most of the mass media 
give priority to news from and about Russia, its 
life, achievements and aspirations.’ ” 

I hope you will treasure this example of your 
popularity behind the Iron Curtain! 
Vancouver, B. C. STanLEY Z. PEcH 


The quotation is from “America’s New Image 
of Russia” by Richard Pipes (NL, August 31). 
The extent of the Czechoslovak newspaper’s 
distortion of Pipes’ theme is revealed in the 
following sentences from his concluding para- 
graph: 

“An increase in Soviet productivity and scien- 
tific development will certainly challenge our 
security, but it need not challenge our way of 
life. It ought, however, to compel us to question 
whether the values we have been prone to 
accept over the past several decades, and which 
now emerge, grotesquely distorted, in the Soviet 
Union, are really valid.” —Ep. 


LIBERALS 


William Sparks (“On the Definition of Lib- 
eralism,” NL, November 23) is correct in sug- 
gesting that current liberal opinion advocates 
governmental intrusion into the problems of 
“racial discrimination, sub-standard wages, and 
administered prices.” He definitely implies a 
certain virtue in this advocacy, particularly be- 
cause of the thorny nature of the decisions in- 
volved. 

It is sad to contemplate the futile determina- 
tion of liberals to find a moral imperative in 
advocating governmental intervention as the 
obvious answer to our social problems. 

Obviously, there is a governmental role in 
any such problem, but this is not tantamount 
to the faith that the government inevitably 
produces “lesser evils.” The Civil War was 
definitely a governmental intervention which 
tipped the balance toward the Negro in his 
strugsle for human rights. On the other hand, 
his progress since then can be attributed to 
his moving to the North, where voting rights, 


December 14, 1959 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any. of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


labor, and educational (sub-standard) oppor- 
tunities can be said to have provided a basis 
for individual initiative (that accursed phrase! ) 
to exercise its remarkable powers. However, to- 
day his most important need is for him to 
master the institution of the family, a matter 
which the liberal as yet does not consider pri- 
marily governmental. 

The “lesser evil” of the Government as- 
suming responsibility for “administered prices” 
in the railroad industry is a gruesome reminder 
of economic evil masquerading as protection of 
the weak from the marauding corporations. A 
failing industry finds the Government now 
guaranteeing its loans to stimulate capital in- 
vestment, because it is not allowed to run its 
business efficiently enough to produce the 
profits that could provide more modern equip- 
ment and higher wages. 

Is it not time for the liberal to give up his 
lesser evil for the greater good inherent in the 
tradition he espouses? Individual intellectual in- 
tegrity in our tightly organized society is today 
most threatened by the bureaucratic nature of 
the various organizational forms developed to 
perform different functions. Should not the 
liberal stand in opposition to these threats, re- 
gardless of their source, whether corporate, 
governmental, union, educational, social or even 
ecclesiastical ? 


Avoca, N.Y. Harotp Koretz 


BIRTH CONTROL 


In a letter on the position of religious groups 
vis-a-vis birth control (“Dear Editor,” NL, 
November 30), C. I. Claflin reported not 
knowing “any other ‘official [Anglican] ap- 
proval’” of birth control than the “hesitant and 
confused” stand of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930. Let me correct that impression. 

In 1958 the Lambeth Conference joined the 
position of the Augustona Lutherans, formulated 
in 1954, and that of many other denominations 
as well, in supporting birth control. And in 
1959 the United Presbyterians likewise strong- 
ly stated in substance that the will of God is 
best expressed in terms of “every child a 
wanted child,” and that whatever methods a 
couple may use to achieve this result are moral- 
ly acceptable. 


Rochester, N.Y. Tue Rev. Hucu C. Burr 


I am grateful to C. I. Claflin for calling atten- 
tion to the erroneous description, in my article, 
“The Presidency and the Church” (NL, Novem- 
ber 9), of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur as Roman 
Catholic in religion. An article from India by 
Robert Trumbull in the New York Times on 
November 28, 1952 did so describe her. Two 
friends of Amrit Kaur, however, who live in 
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DEAR EDITOR : 


Berkeley, have confirmed that she is Anglican | \/, Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 ‘9 
not Roman Catholic. # CARY GRANT - TONY CURTIS 
I also regret that I never had the chance to ‘ “OPERATION PETTICOAT” 


correct a miswriting of “Abraham Stone” as Co-starring JOAN O'BRIEN « DINA MERRILL and ARTHUR O'CONNELL 
“Abraham Epstein.” Dr. Abraham Stone was Bi Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS ¢ Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR 

* ‘ - ‘i A GRANART PRODUCTION © A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE in Eastman COLOR 
one of the great pioneers in the birth control ‘ 
movement, and his gentle courage won him “The Pativity” GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
many friends. I take comfort that my uncon- —Far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
y .. and “YULE MOON” Gala new holiday extravaganza, 
’ produced by Leonidoff, featuring renowned Columbus Boychoir, 
of Abraham Epstein, whose notable advocacy = - with Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orchestra. 
of social security legislation made him one of 
the spiritual precursors of the New Deal. 
Berkeley Lewis S. Fever 


scious evidently associated his work with that 
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EDMUND 
WILSON’S 


CONTROVERSIAL NOVEL 


MEMOIRS 
OF HECATE 
COUNTY 


$6.00 + AnL. C, Page Book 


Distributed by 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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New York State 


“It is difficult to conceive of a 


more fascinating journey into 


the realms of psychology, 


criminology and ideology.” 


—Edwin T. Phillips, Jr, 


President, National Association of Citizens’ Crime Commissions 


It is difficult to conceive of a New Leader reader who would resist making this 7 
journey with Isaac Don Levine’s THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN in theg bt 


following company: 


SIDNEY HOOK, who reported in a let- 
ter to the author: “You have drawn 
with both accuracy and subtlety not 
only the mind of an assassin but the 
mind of the totalitarian Communist 
church which nurtured Mercader and 
the entire brood of dogma-poisoned 
fanatics who served as executioners 
for Stalin and his lieutenants, includ- 
ing Khrushchev . . . As a story it is 
more gripping than any novel I have 
read.” 


LIONEL TRILLING, who reported: 
“Mr. Levine’s detailed account of the 
Stalinist conspiracy to assassinate Trot- 
sky and of the mentality of the mur- 
derer himself makes a_ fascinating 
book.” 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, who reported 
in The Wall Street Journal: “As Isaac 
Don Levine has disclosed in his patient 
but exciting The Mind of an Assassin 
the hombre enigmatico which is 
‘Mornard’ represents ‘the prototype of 
the —— race as seen from Moscow’ 
. the wholy unrepentant and re- 
morseless servant of a dark political 
religion.” 


DAVID DALLIN, who reported in The 
New York Times: “The last stages of 
the GPU hunting down of Trotsky are 
the subject of Mr. Levine’s latest book. 
Based on personal interviews, abun- 
dant material from police documents 
in Spain, the United States and Mex- 
ico, and on the authors extensive 
knowledge of Soviet police methods, 
it is both an absorbing and a truthful 
story.” 


BERTRAM WOLFE, who reported in 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune: This is a 
murder mystery, well ‘plotted,’ ex- 
pertly solved, fascinating as a study of 
an empire of fear and the mind of an 
assassin, frightening in its implications 
for all of us. The corpse is that of 
Leon Trotsky, the murderer a Catalan 
Communist, under the orders of the 
Russian Secret Police . . . And no one 
has told the story as well or as com- 
pletely as Mr. Levine . . . He has 
written the best, most exhaustive and 
most exciting account of the case that 
has been done, and one which will 
not soon be surpassed.” 


OLAND D. RUSSELL, who reported in 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers: 
“Documented crime analysis of the 
highest order . . . a top-grade thriller 
based on fact.” 


FORREST DAVIS, who reported in 4g 
The Cincinnati Enquirer: “Don Levine 

came to feel that if he could penetrate ~ 

the enigmatic nature of Leon vat ‘ 
assassin in Mexico City in 1940, con- | 
clusively identify him behind his seve” a 
eral aliases and fix him in the frame ~ 
of Communism’s mechanistic inhu- 4 
manity, he would discover a useful ~ 
clue to the springs of Communist be- q 
havior . . . Levine’s quest for the 7 
case-history clue inhering in Trotsky’s 7 
assassination has now appeared in | 
book form as The Mind of an Assassin, ~ 
The book, rigorously clinical but as 3 
gripping as a whodunit, might as well 7 
have been entitled The "Mind of Com- a 


m unism.’ 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, who © 
reported in The Chicago Tribune: “A © 
book that — to no whodunit in © 
mystery and suspense, and at the same ~ 
time casts much light on the criminal ~ a 
Communist underworld.” 


MAX EASTMAN, who reports else- © 
where in this issue: “We have at last 7 
a full history of the plot of Stalin’s 7 
international murder gang to wipe out f 
Leon Trotsky . I read the book in © 
the intervals of reading a best-sellin x 
novel and found that, although | 
severely restricted to fact, it stood up 7 
well in competition with a brilliant » 

adventure in political fiction .. . 4 
Levine brings to life the whole com- | 
plex of men, ideas and circumstances iE 
in which this deeply significant © 

murder occurred.” 4 


== MAIL THIS COUPON TO ORDERs=ms _ 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 


101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


I enclose $4.50 (check or money 
order) for Isaac Don Levine’s THE 
MIND OF AN ASSASSIN. Please send 
one of the 100 autographed copies 
of the book postage free to: 


Zone. . State... 


N.Y.C. residents please add 3% city 
sales tax 
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